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The  mail  had  just  been  distributed.  One  of 
my  fellow  C.P.Sers  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
his  cot  fondling  a watch  he  had  unwrapped.  He 
was  smiling  when  he  looked  up  and  noticed  me. 
“My  baby  liked  to  hear  it  tick,’’  he  said.  It  wasn’t 
a very  direct  interchange  between  him  and  his 
eight-months-old  son,  but  it  was  the  first.  They 
had  never  seen  each  other.  They  would  in  a few 
months  when  my  friend  would  be  taking  a trip 
back  to  Pennsylvania  for  his  furlough,  but  his 
anticipation  was  not  unmixed.  “I  sort  of  dread 
his  not  being  able  to  distinguis’a  me  from  any 
stranger,’’  he  said. 

Here’s  a C.P.S.  family  problem  no  different, 
of  course,  from  that  of  our  fellow-draftees  in  the 
armed  services.  Maintaining  the  sense  of  family 
during  the  separation  tests  our  adjustability  to 
new  necessities.  Feeble  gropings  toward  solutions 
include  concerted  efforts  by  husbands  and  wives 
to  vitalize  correspondence;  fathers  attempts  to 
make  their  camp  situations  and  their  own  de- 
votion real  to  young  children  through  illustrated 
letters.  One  of  my  friends  derives  extraordinary 
fulfillment  from  listening  to  the  Standard  Sym- 
phony because  he  knows  his  wife  is  listening 
with  him. 

For  a few  of  us,  whose  families  could  move 
to  communities  near  the  camps,  family  organi- 
zation can  more  closely  similate  normality.  C.P.S. 
camp  policies  vary  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
evenings  (5:30  to  10  p.  m.)  a man  is  allowed  to 
see  his  family,  but  despite  these  limitations,  high 
values  are  saved  by  the  proximity. 

There  are  problems  of  wartime  separation 
that  are  peculiar  to  C.P.S.  families.  In  some 
cases  fathers  with  young  children  find  C.P.S. 
an  economic  impossibility.  When  we  in  C.P.S. 
hear  of  a newly-drafted  pacifist  friend  who  is 
forced  into  the  army  because  his  wife  is  unable 
to  make  a living  and  take  care  of  the  family 
simultaneously,  we  realize  that  it  behooves  us 
to  develop  a more  dynamic  cooperation  among 
pacifist  families.  Perhaps,  we  shouldn’t,  but  we 
darkly  wonder  why  pacifists  who  are  still  en- 
joying incomes  didn’t  catch  the  scent  of  a re- 
sponsibility toward  that  “should-be”  C.P.S.  fam- 
ily. Then  there  are  the  countervailing  cases  in 
which  many  of  us  have  been  facilitated  in  making 
the  adjustment  by  alert,  undrafted  pacifists  who 
opened  opportunities  in  line  with  what  our  wives 
could  do  under  the  circumstances.  We  become 
more  convinced,  of  course,  that  in  an  alternative 
service  program  conscientious  objection  for  the 


family  man  should  be  uniformly  as  economically 
tenable  as  it  is  legally  possible. 

The  upside-down  circumstance  by  which  the 
C.P.S.  wife  suddenly  must  become  the  bread- 
winner is  easy  enough  to  encompass  intellectually, 
but  its  emotional  implications  will  be  compre- 
hended only  by  those  directly  affected.  Remem- 
bering the  temporary  nature  of  the  arrangement 
helps.  Deep  mutual  understanding  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  face  in  their  new  roles  is  necessary. 
If  the  C.P.S.  man  were  doing  a socially  significant 
work,  the  situation  would  be  bettered.  The  new- 
ness of  doing  foolish  chores  through  which  he 
can  express  little  of  himself  withers  him  in  his 
own  eyes  remarkably.  Family  interest  in  his 
profession  or  occupation  used  to  be  a shared  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  C.P.S.  wife  has  observable 
difficulty  in  exhibiting  excitement  about  the  num- 
ber of  plugs  her  husband  whittles  for  ornaments 
on  park  benches. 

II 

The  C.  P.S.  experience  has  relevance  to  the 
quality  of  home-making  that  practically  all  of  us 
will  some  day  exercise.  Most,  if  not  all,  C.P.S. 
camps  have  provided  excellent  formal  education 
toward  the  building  of  Christian  homes.  Study 
groups  have  made  extensive  research  and  com- 
piled their  findings  for  use  by  others.  Doctors, 
judges,  and  ministers  have  given  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  most  camps. 

It’s  a commonplace  to  say  that  men,  when 
massed  in  barracks  for  long  periods  tend  to  re- 
duce themselves  toward  a low  boorishness.  No 
soldier  or  C.P.S.  man  long  doubts  Emerson’s 
observation  that  women  are  the  civilizers  of  the 
world.  The  moral  standards  of  C.P.S.  men, 
though,  are  high  relative  to  the  way  the  madness 
of  our  times  lowers  them  elsewhere.  C.P.S.  men’s 
detachment,  spiritually  as  well  as  geographically, 
form  the  Zeitgeist  should  help  them  develop  the 
serenity  and  love  necessary  to  the  Christian  home. 
Probably  no  dramatic  development  will  ever  re- 
veal the  contribution  that  this  C.P.S.  effort  will 


make  to  the  future. 


PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION 
OF  FRIENDS 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting;  on  Stanford  University  Campus, 
Berkeley  for  three  days,  August  IS.  19  and  20. 
Details  of  housing',  meals  and  cost  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  but  a complete  announcement  will 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  lieserxa- 
tions  should  be  sent  in  immediately  to  AVilliam 
.Tames,  070  San  Luis  1-load,  Berkeley,  California. 
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In  this  issue  is  the  announcement  of  the  As- 
sociation’s meeting  at  Stanford,  Aug.  18,  19,  20 
and  immediately  we  should  begin  to  plan  the  best 
use  of  these  days  together.  How  can  we  prepare 
ourselves  in  our  meetings,  through  the  Bulletin 
and  by  correspondence  for  this  annual  meeting? 
What  are  the  concerns  we  should  consider  in 
advance? 

The  article  “An  Evaluation  of  Chilao”  is  a 
part  of  a longer  evaluation  made  by  Chester 
Keeney,  the  director  of  the  Chilao  C.P.S.  Spike 
Camp,  for  general  consideration  at  the  time  of 
closing  this  spike  camp. 

So  much  discussion  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  “Are  We  Ready?”  address  of  Rufus  Jones, 
given  to  the  three  Philadelphia  town  meetings 
and  reprinted  in  several  Friends’  journals,  that 
we  are  reprinting  it  from  the  Intelligencer  for 
those  readers  who  may  not  have  seen  it. 

Ed  Ritter  is  a member  of  Three  Rivers  C.P.S. 
camp  (Mennonite).  His  wife,  Helen,  works  with 
George  and  Evelyn  Burcham.  'The  Ritters  have  a 
year  old  baby,  Gretchen. 


Box  Social  at  Pacific  Ackworth. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  an  old  fashioned  box- 
social?  If  you  haven’t  here’s  your  chance.  (If 
you  have,  come  anyway.)  All  you  have  to  re- 
member is  6:30,  April  28,  at  Pacific  Ackworth 
School,  829  South  Encinita,  Rosemead,  California. 

Now  if  you  don’t  know  what  a box-social  is 
I’ll  explain.  First,  each  lady  brings  a lunch  of 
a picnic  sort  with  ribbons  tied  around  or  a flower. 
Paul  Ackerman’s,  Senior,  job  will  be  to  auction 
off  the  lunches  to  the  men.  The  lady  eats  supper 
with  the  man  who  buys  her  box. 

As  an  extra  attraction  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and 
7th  grades  will  present  a history  pageant.  It  will 
start  with  the  cave  men,  then  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Medieval  Period,  and  the 
Eighteen-fifties,  topped  off  by  our  idea  of  ten 
years  hence. 

—JUDY  TIETZ. 


DEAR  JUDY: 

Yes,  we  have  been  to  a box  social  and  because 
we  took  your  chance  invitation.  Unfortunately  our 
Bulletin  did  not  get  mailed  soon  enough  for  our 
readers  to  see  your  invitation,  but  perhaps  we 
can  make  up  a httle  by  telling  you  what  a fine 
occasion  it  was. 

We  had  never  before  seen  the  actual  auctioning 
of  one’s  supper  nor  so  many  attractive  compan- 
ions who,  of  course,  went  along  with  the  box.  No 
wonder  the  financial  gain  was  so  considerable. 

We  were  most  enthusiastic,  however,  about  the 
history  pageant.  It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the 
cast  v/hich  would  include  all  the  students,  but 
one  should  mention  the  grandmother  and  grand 
child,  Edith  Pollard  and  Neldra  Ackermann,  wnu 
kept  things  moving  so  smoothly.  Outstanding 
were  the  large  murals  which  provided  the  back- 
ground for  the  seven  scenes.  These  were  planned, 
designed  and  painted  entirely  by  the  older  stu- 
dents and  were  certainly  a credit  to  any  stage. 

Never  have  we  eaten  so  many  cookies.  The 
“Cookie  Jar”  was  a good  idea  and  if  you  did  not 
make  enough  money  thereby  for  the  stage  cur- 
tain the  remainder  should  not  be  difficult  to  get. 

Thanks  for  asking  us  to  come.  We  hope  that 
this  is  a growing  Pacific  Ackworth  tradition  and 
that  next  year  we  will  come  much  nearer  doing 
justice  to  the  school’s  spring  Box-Social. 

The  Editor 
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'The  Friends  Meeting  in  Hollywood  recently 
named  clerks  and  committees  as  it  entered  a 
period  of  more  definite  organization.  Mary 
Kershner  and  her  daughter,  Dorothy,  were  named 
Clerk  and  Recording  Clerk  respectively.  Aileen 
Seilaz  is  the  new  Treasurer;  Warren  Huff,  Mem- 
bership Clerk;  Florence  Willis,  Corresponding 
Clerk;  and  Kathleen  Moran,  Program  of  Action. 


The  group  meets  regularly  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  Mt.  Hollywood  Congregational 
Church  with  a forum-discussion  once  each  month. 
During  the  past  several  months  these  discussions 
have  centered  on  Howard  Brinton’s  pamphlet, 
Guide  to  Quaker  Practice.  Members  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  have  visited  frequently  this  group 
as  have  other  meetings  of  this  area. 
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Reprint  from  the  FRIENDS  INTELLIGENCER 

“Are  you  ready?” — the  call  to  the  runners  just 
before  a race  starts — is  very  familiar  to  us. 
Well,  a supremely  great  testing  time — the  great- 
est in  our  three  hundred  years  of  history — is  just 
ahead  of  our  Society.  Are  we  ready?  That  is  the 
ominous  question  at  this  hour. 

There  are  times  in  the  course  of  human  events 
that  are  crisis  epochs.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  times  in  the  long  record  of  our  race.  The 
greatest  war  of  all  history  is  moving  toward  a 
climax.  Some  day — perhaps  this  year,  though 
probably  not — it  will  come  to  an  end.  That  will 
mean  that  all  the  countries  involved,  many  of 
them  with  their  cities  in  ruins  and  their  people 
underfed  and  reduced  to  poverty,  must  be  re- 
organized, reconstructed,  and  brought  under  new 
conditions  of  life.  It  will  call  for  a greater  piece 
of  reconstruction  than  that  which  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  only  those 
who  are  living  behind  blinkers  can  suppose  that 
the  new  world,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  Amer- 
ica, will  be  rebuilt  on  the  lines  of  the  old  familiar 
model  that  the  past  has  handed  on  to  us. 

We  are  at  the  center  of  a mighty  revolution 
vastly  greater  than  the  French  one  of  1789,  and 
We  may  take  it  as  settled  that  a new  kind  of 
world  will  emerge  out  of  this  birth  crisis.  I shall, 
of  course,  not  predict  what  the  new  world  will 
be  like.  Its  final  shape  will  not  emerge  immedi- 
ately. I am  no  Amos  or  Isaiah  or  Patmos  seer, 
and  no  sociable  angel  has  whispered  in  my  ear, 
though  I do  know  with  certainty  that  vast 
changes  are  coming.  Anybody  who  sees  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  and  power  of  Russia  and  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  British  Empire  can 
with  half  an  eye  forecast  immense  changes. 
Nearly  everybody  appears  to  have  a plan — they 
are  as  thick  as  mushrooms — but  unfortunately 
the  final  decisions  at  the  peace  table  will  not 
take  much  note  of  our  ideal  paper  schemes. 
Mighty  events  will  then  be  sweeping  across  the 
horizon  and  the  decisions  will  be  realistic,  not 
idealistic. 

As  I see  the  situation  Christianity  is  at  the 
center  of  the  crisis.  It  will  either  be  a dominant 
factor  in  settling  the  shape  of  things  to  come, 
as  was  the  case  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  or 
it  will  become  a negligible  side  issue,  running 
along  ineffectively  like  a shadow,  as  it  did  in 
France  after  the  French  Revolution. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  future  scope  of  the 
other  Christian  bodies,  though  we  are  profoundly 
interested  in  that  issue.  Our  concern  for  the 
moment  has  to  do  with  the  scope  and  mission 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  is  our  crisis,  too. 
We  still  answer  the  Queries  and  go  through  the 
routine  business  as  of  old,  but  all  is  not  well 
with  us.  The  signs  of  spiritual  health  at  the 
beating  heart  and  center  of  our  life  are  not  en- 


couraging. Our  ministry  of  interpretation  is 
feeble.  Attendance  by  our  members  at  all  types  of 
meetings  has  seriously  shrunk.  And  we  can 
hardly  be  happy  or  thrilled  over  the  way  we  have 
kept  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in  this  time  of  war 
crisis. 

The  world  still  believes  in  us  and  turns  hope- 
fully to  us,  but  we  know  in  the  deeps  of  our  own 
hearts  that  we  are  a feeble  reed,  shaken  in  the 
wind  at  this  time  of  storm.  There  is  a sound 
remnant  left,  however,  and  we  can,  if  we  will, 
recover  our  spiritual  health  and  show  the  way  to 
the  kind  of  religious  leadership  that  the  times 
demand,  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  and  walk  the  sacrificial  road.  We  must  see 
clearly  that  this  jog-trot  of  ours,  this  spent  mo- 
mentum of  the  past,  will  not  do  now.  We  must 
be  shaken  wide  awake,  smitten  with  a fresh 
passion,  infused  with  a new  marching  power. 
We  must  meet  our  crisis  with  heroic  magnitude 
of  spirit.  If  Quakerism  is  a movament,  as  I al- 
ways assume,  it  must  move.  And  it  must  move 
with  wisdom  and  insight. 

For  a century  and  a half  we  maintained  our 
unique  type  of  faith  by  withdrawal  from  the 
world  and  by  building  hedges  of  protection  around 
our  members.  The  peculiar  garb  and  speech,  the 
maintenance  of  guarded  education,  the  refusal  to 
share  in  the  work  and  method  of  other  religious 
bodies,  all  tended  to  protect  Quaker  youth  from 
the  social  impact  of  the  world  around  them.  Un- 
less they  were  rebellious  the  Quaker  youth  ran 
true  to  ancient  form  and  carried  on  the  in- 
heritance. 

We  have  given  up,  and  I think  rightly  given 
up,  this  method  of  hedges.  We  live  in  the  world. 
Its  currents  beat  upon  our  youth  and  influence 
them  in  subtle  ways.  Many  of  their  friends — often 
most  of  their  friends — are  outside  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  cannot  meet  this  situation  by  re- 
turning to  the  method  of  hedges.  We  are  bound 
to  live  in  the  world  and  to  look  and  speak  like 
the  general  run  of  people.  But  we  must  not,  we 
cannot,  give  up  the  idea  of  being  a peculiar  peo- 
ple. Only  henceforth  the  peculiarity  must  not 
be  in  outward  form,  it  must  be  in  inward  life  and 
power. 

The  appalling  thing  that  confronts  hosts  of 
persons  around  us  is  the  vacuum  in  their  lives, 
since  for  them,  for  all  practical  purposes,  God 
is  dead — that  is.  He  does  not  with  any  reality 
exist  for  them.  This  clump  of  religion,  this  loss 
of  the  reality  of  spiritual  ideals,  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  present  world  catastrophe. 
Vast  numbers  of  persons,  especially  the  educated 
youth  of  the  world,  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
materialistic  and  mechanistic  conceptions  of  the 
universe  with  no  clue  to  any  reality  beyond  the 
consmic  stuff  itself.  There  has  been  across  the 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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world  a dearth  of  authentic  tidings  of  those  su- 
preme realities  by  which  men  live,  and  a loss  of 
faith  in  the  divine  possibilities  of  human  life  and 
its  immortal  destiny.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a civilization  of  a sheer  materialistic  type  can 
survive. 

Just  here,  as  I see  it,  lies  for  us  the  essential 
type  of  peculiarity  which  should  characterize  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  this  new  crisis  of  human 
history.  Garb  and  speech  have  lost  their  meaning. 
They  will  not  be  revived.  We  cannot  build  new 
hedges  around  our  youth.  The  world  is  going  to 
beat  in  on  them  with  its  vast  -influences,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that 
state  of  mind  that  would  lead  a Monthly  Meeting 
to  disown  a high-minded  Friend  because  he  owned 
a piano.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  the  fact 
that  100,000  Friends  were  dropped  from  member- 
ship for  marrying  out  of  Meeting. 

There  is  only  one  way  now  that  we  can  safe- 
guard our  own  youth  and  take  a significant  part 
ourselves  in  the  spiritual  leadership  of  our  times, 
and  that  is  by  an  outstanding  demonstration  of 
spiritual  reality  and  power  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
Meetings.  Experimental,  vital  living  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  springs  and  sources  of  spiritual 
power  must  now  be  our  peculiarity.  The  coercive 
grip  of  religion  on  the  soul,  the  absolute  con- 
frontation of  our  lives  with  the  reality  of  God, 
must  be  our  peculiarity.  That  is  the  one  argu- 
ment that  is  unanswerable  and  convincing. 

It  will  no  longer  do  to  say,  when  you  are  asked 
what  Quakers  stand  for:  “I  will  lend  thee  a book,” 
or  “Thou  shouldst  read  Barclay’s  Apology.”  The 
only  answer  that  carries  weight  is  the  revelation 
of  unique  spiritual  quality  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
Meetings.  We  must  be  able  to  say  to  the  inquirer: 
“Come  to  Meeting  and  you  will  understand  what 
Quakerism  is,”  or  “See  it  revealed  in  James  or 
John  or  Sarah  or  Susan.”  But  before  we  can  say 
that  with  confidence  something  more  vital  and 
transforming  must  take  place  in  our  membership. 
We  must  under  God  have  a new  birth  of  life  and 
power.  We,  like  others,  have  been  infected  with 
the  world.  We  have  too  nearly  conformed  our 
ways  to  the  unchristian  civilization  which  sur- 
rounds us,  and  we  have  not  sufficiently  answered 
the  high  call  “Come  ye  apart  and  be  my  peculiar 
people.” 

The  sickness  of  our  time  is  marked  by  the 
weakness,  the  feebleness  of  the  inward  life,  the 
sense  of  frustration  through  the  decline  of  faith 
and  loss  of  spiritual  reality.  We  must  have  in  our 
lives  the  victory  that  overcomes  the  world.  Noth- 
ing else  will  save  us  now. 

We  have  won  an  enviable  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  the  purveyors  of  relief.  We  have 
learned  how  to  meet  and  to  take  up  the  sufferings 
of  the  world.  There  is  hardly  a country  in  agony 
to  which  we  have  not  gone  with  Christlike  love  to 
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relieve  the  agony  and  to  help  make  continued 
life  possible.  This  service  has  made  a profound 
impression  evdi-ywhere.  It  has  turned  faces  to- 
ward us  in  hope  and  expectation.  Now  we  need 
to  give  as  serious  and  as  creative  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  renewal  of  the  spiritual  life 
and  power  of  our  Meetings  and  of  our  member- 
ship as  v/e  have  gwen  to  the  constructive  tasks 
of  the  world.  The  latter  work  will  eventually 
break  down  and  fail  unless  we  find  the  way  to 
rebuild  the  bases  of  our  lives  in  fresh  and  vital 
ways,  the  bases  on  which  our  entire  structure 
rests.  It  is  time  to  look  to  the  bases. 

The  year  1917  will  forever  stand  out  in  our 
history  as  the  Mate  when  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  came  to  birth.  I wish  that  in 
like  m_anner  1944  might  be  marked  as  the  date 
when  an  equally  important  movement  was  in- 
augurated for  the  revivification  and  resurgence 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  beloved  Society.  I 
know  that  the  Spirit  blows  as  He  lists  and  that 
revivals  come  in  mysterious  ways  beyond  human 
planning.  But  there  is  always  a human  element 
and  a human  organ  in  these  momentous  matters, 
and  I believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  formation  of 
a Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Society  as 
weighty,  as  gifted,  and  as  dedicated  as  the  group 
that  launched  the  Service  Committee  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  this  momentous 
year  may  mark  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
our  Society  and  may  be  the  epoch  of  a new  rising 
of  our  sun  on  the  dial  of  George  Fox. 

RUFUS  M.  JONES. 


EPITHALAMiUM 

For  the  Marriage  of  Robert  Brill  and  Helen  Ely,-- 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  29th  Fourth  Month,  1944 

Put  off  the  garb  of  woe,  let  mourning  cease; 
Today  we  celebrate,  with  solemn  mirth. 

The  planting  in  the  ravaged  waste  of  earth 
Of  one  small  plot  of  heaven,  a Home  of  peace, 

Where  love  unfeigned  shall  rule,  and  bring 
increase, 

And  pure  eternal  joy  shall  come  to  birth 
And  grow,  and  flower,  that  neither  drought  nor 
dearth 

Shall  wither,  till  the  Reaper  bring  release. 

Guard  the  ground  well,  for  it  belongs  to  God; 
Root  out  the  hateful  and  the  bitter  weed. 

And  from  the  harvest  of  thy  Heart’s  good  seed 
The  hungry  shall  be  fed,  the  naked  clad. 

And  love’s  infection,  leaven-like,  shall  spread 
Till  all  creation  feeds  from  heavenly  bread. 

Kenneth  Boulding 
(Written  on  the  train  from  Ames  to  Cedar  Rapids) 
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An  Evaluation  of  Chilao 


In  the  beginning  Chilao  was  an  opportunity 
to  start  over — a new  beginning.  We  came  to  this 
spike  camp  with  one  clear  idea,  that  we  would 
make  life  more  meantingful  than  we  had  ever  done 
before,  that  we  would  try  as  never  before  to 
im.plement  our  pacifism  and  put  it  into  use  in 
every  day  problems.  This  led  us  into  many  pit 
falls.  We  were  rather  stubborn  about  falling  back 
on  any  method  which  was  more  military  in  es- 
sence than  the  specific  methods  we  had  read  and 
talked  about  and  had  given  ourselves  to.  We 
really  wanted  to  know  whether  the  methods  we 
gave  lip-service  to  would  work  in  every  day  living. 
Certainly  we  sometimes  tried  to  solve  problems 
which  were  beyond  our  understanding.  With  the 
influx  of  men  from  other  camps  some  came  with 
the  same  ideal,  and  some  did  not.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I believe  this  has  been  the  outstanding 
ideal  of  the  camp  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  outstanding  pitfalls 
have  resulted  from  our  lack  of  readiness  for  the 
democratic  society  we  have  attempted,  rather  than 
from  flaws  in  the  theories  of  a democratic  society. 
In  this  regard  we  are  not  unlike  the  great  multi- 
tudes who  profess  an  ideal  and  are  not  capable  of 
the  demands  of  living  by  it.  I have  felt  that  we 
are  not  very  different  from  the  average  C.P.S. 
group.  Our  struggle  toward  the  democratic  princi- 
ple in  living  has  earned  for  us  many  kinds  of 
criticism  and  is  probably  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
ception that  the  “bad  boys,  anarchists,  unreligious 
and  m.al-contents”  live  at  Chilao.  This  criticism 
has  made  us  examine  what  we  were  doing  more 
often  than  we  otherwise  might  have  done.  I hope 
that  we  have  not  committed  too  many  sins  in 
the  name  of  democracy. 

I think  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  been  seekers, 
strugglers  after  an  ideal,  men  who  have  at  best 
tried  to  face  the  problems  of  living  in  the  spirit 
of  quest  for  a new  and  better  way.  We  have 
sought  the  “radical  truth”  Vv^ith  the  hope  of  judg- 
ing our  actions  in  its  pure  and  basic  light.  Prob- 
ably these  beginning  purposes  have  affected  our 
history  more  strongly  than  any  other  condition  or 
situation.  They  have  made  us  more  tolerant  of 
each  other’s  actions  but  no  less  concerned  about 
anti-social  situations.  They  have  made  us  seek  un- 
derstanding where  authority  would  have  handled 
the  problem  with  dispatch,  though,  I believe,  with 
less  lasting  beneficial  results.  All  of  us  have 
changed  in  the  process;  some  of  us  have  suffered 
hurt,  all  of  us  have  suffered  growth.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  hurt  were 
hurt  more  by  the  nature  of  the  problems  them- 
selves than  by  the  corrective  methods  applied. 
It  is  a matter  of  opinion  whether  the  hurt  would 
have  been  deepened  or  lessened  by  the  application 
of  more  authoritarian  methods. 

On  various  occasions  some  of  us  have  spoken 
open  criticisim  of  certain  C.P.S.  trends  and  policies 
and  have  been  cut  rather  short.  I have  come  to 
see  that  criticism  is  a method  which  is  often  not 


constructive  because  it  is  too  easily  misunder- 
stood through  poor  presentation  or  defensive  re- 
ception. Those  of  us  who  live  together  in  C.P.S 
develop  a quality  of  relationship  which  invites 
and  actually  endures  criticism  of  each  other. 
This  kind  of  relationship  can  only  be  obtained  by 
close  contact  in  every  day  living.  Devotion  to  the 
same  ideal  while  living  in  separate  quarters  of 
society  apparently  is  not  enough  bond  to  develop 
this  quality  of  relationship. 

II. 

Men  have  come  to  Chilao  expecting  to  find  an 
organization,  something  all  set  for  them  to  step 
into.  They  have  found,  however,  that  this  was 
seldom  the  case.  We  have  had  little  formal  or- 
ganization. The  men  who  were  interested  enough 
in  education  to  want  to  do  something  about  it 
formed  their  own  education  committee  and  have 
done  some  significant  work  on  the  library,  the 
publication  'Commimity  Frointiers  for  the  local 
committee  of  the  Social  Industrial  section  of  the 
Service  Committee,  and  the  Latin-American  study 
program.  Those  interested  in  work  camps  have 
done  what  they  could  to  cooperate  with  those 
groups.  Those  interested  in  Co-ops  and  com- 
munity projects  have  worked  in  those  areas. 
Three  men,  with  the  wives  of  the  two  who  are 
married,  have  started  a cooperative  farm  ad- 
venture. They  have  started  to  acquire  five  acres 
of  land  and  are  putting  as  many  improvements 
on  it  as  possible  during  C.P.S.,  hoping  to  estab- 
lish a basis  for  post-war  security. 

Special  interest  groups  similar  to  the  above 
have  been  numerous.  We  have  not  done  every- 
thing we  should  and  what  we  have  done  has  not 
always  been  our  best,  but  some  very  significant 
developments  have  come  from  our  23  months  to- 
gether. We  have  done  these  things  without  formal 
pre-arranged  machinery.  The  machinery  we  have 
had  has  worked  well  when  it  has  been  called  into 
use.  We  have  had  the  best  business  meetings  I 
have  ever  experienced  in  C.P.S.,  with  attendance 
usually  in  the  90%  range  and  a high  quality  of 
group  feeling  and  participation  which  is  seldom 
experienced  anywhere.  The  meetings  have  been 
much  more  infrequent  than  in  many  camps  be- 
cause they  have  been  called  for  a specific  purpose 
— not  because  it  was  Monday  night.  Some  very 
good  influences  upon  our  lives  have  come  from 
this  kind  of  pattern.  We  have  learned  to  see  the 
good  and  to  have  confidence  in  those  with  whom 
we  live.  I feel  that  it  is  my  own  condemnation  if 
others  fail  to  hold  that  confidence  in  me. 

The  basic  evil  of  conscription  is  in  my  thinking 
the  most  important  contributor  to  unrest  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Conscription  as  a method 
of  recruiting  men  and  the  necessities  of  war,  re- 
quires only  one  thing — support  of  that  war.  It 
does  this  without  regard  for  personality  and  can- 
not tolerate  anything  which  obstructs  that  for- 
ward march.  Consequently  in  our  particular  war 
(Continued  on  page  six) 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  CHILAO 

(Continued  from  page  five) 

we  have  those  who  refuse  to  go  into  the  army 
segregated  in  special  camps.  This  is  said  to  be 
religious  freedom  and  we  have  hoped  that  such 
freedom  could  exist.  In  the  true  sense,  men  can 
have  religious  freedom  no  matter  where  they  are. 
This  is  true  for  the  “practiced”,  but  it  appears 
that  our  present  situation  is  not  as  conducive  to 
the  development  of  the  “unpracticed”  as  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be.  During  the  early  years  of 
“practice”  it  seems  that  a greater  regard  for  in- 
dividual personality  is  necessary.  I feel  sure 
that  the  ideal  of  alternative  service  is  good.  The 
one  point  which  we  have  lost  is  the  voluntary 
nature  requirsd  to  produce  meaningful  alternative 
service.  Alternative  service  must  be  voluntary 
to  be  successful.  In  which  case  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  “pay  for  C.P.S.  men”,  no  great  clamor 
for  ‘rights”  such  as  we  hear  so  often  today. 

Men  coming  into  C.P.S.  now  find  a great  gi- 
gantic machine  at  work.  They  find  the  wheels 
turning,  shaping  their  lives — hundreds  of  forms 
and  files.  Files  in  which  there  is  at  once  every- 
thing and  nothing.  Files  in  which  there  is  at  once 
everything  because  the  bureau  is  large,  nothing 
because  if  they  are  to  be  chosen  for  detached 
service  or  for  something  more  nearly  suited  to 
their  abilities,  a group  of  people  3000  miles  away 
by  necessity  must  look  at  all  these  forms  and 
decide  who  should  be  chosen.  C.P.S.  has  grown 
impersonal,  it  of  necessity  has  been  forced  to 
become  efficient.  The  kind  of  efficiency  which 
characterizes  large  corporations  and  governments 
has  crept  in.  To  Selective  Service  System  I am 
“order  number  195”,  or  “the  above  mentioned  as- 
signee.” To  C.P.S.  I am  little  more,  and  be- 
coming less  as  our  offices  are  swallowed  by  S.S.S. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  humble  and  lost  in  a selfless 
devotion  to  some  great  ideal — it  is  another  to  be 
pushed  into  a position  in  which  one  is  no  longer 
responsible  for  his  actions,  no  longer  able  to 
act  in  such  a way  as  to  want  to  be  responsible. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  blame  our  downfall 
upon  some  obscure  evil  called  conscription.  Some 
of  us  have  refused  to  admit  downfall.  Also  some 
of  us  have  refused  to  place  blame  anywhere  other 
than  upon  ourselves  as  members  of  society.  I 
believe  that  where  either  or  both  of  these  things 
may  be  true,  there  is  hope.  However  well  we  feel 
we  understand  the  situation  we  are  in,  however 
staunchly  we  proclaim  our  ideal,  the  camps  in 
which  we  live  do  mould  us  and  change  us  to  fit  a 
pattern.  Otherwise  we  could  not  live.  Those  of 
us  who  by  previous  training,  environment  and  in- 
heritance are  rather  difficult  to  mold,  suffer  the 
most  in  C.P.S.  processes.  Some  of  us  realize  that 
it  requires  great  spiritual  stamina  to  live  in  the 
molded  pattern  and  retain  individual  balance. 
Some  men  cannot  do  it.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
present  kind  of  camp,  where  one  and  all  are 
conscripted  to  serve  involuntarily,  we  will  have 
a certain  mental  fatality.  The  army  recognizes 
this  in  their  camps  and  is  concerned  because  it 
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means  a greater  number  of  men  for  the  govern- 
ment to  care  for  in  their  hospitals.  I hope  we 
recognize  it  and  are  concerned  for  the  individuals 
involved. 

III. 

My  first  and  foremost  thought  for  the  future 
of  C.P.S.  and  C.P.S.  men  is  that  in  some  manner 
we  must  make  Friends’  C.P.S.  a voluntary  alter- 
native service.  I see  this  as  our  only  hope  to 
avoid  being  swallowed  up  by  the  great  conscrip- 
tion machine  and  our  only  hope  to  avoid  the  result- 
ing unrest,  discontent,  and  finally  the  mental  de- 
terioration of  individual  men.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  until  this  voluntary  nature  is  established, 
we  can  expect  trouble.  Personnel  Guidance  Com- 
mittees, Educational  Secretaries,  good  Camp  Di- 
rectors, Assignee  Representation  and  strength- 
ening of  C.P.S.  Policies  will  help  some,  but  they 
will  only  “put  off”  our  day  of  execution — they 
wiU  not  be  a pardon  or  make  our  execution  any 
less  imminent.  I believe  they  should  be  continued 
as  a bid  for  time  but  they  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  a remedy  for  our  trouble. 

I am  among  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
Friends’  participation  in  C.P.S.  in  1944.  I have 
not  changed  that  decision  although  I feel  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  policy  instituted  this  year  are 
unfortunate,  partly  because  the  changes  seem 
to  be  less  than  one  might  expect  from  Friends 
and  partly  because  they  have  been  misunder- 
stood. I hope  that  Friends  will  always  remain 
in  the  program  in  some  way.  It  would  be  more 
helpful  if  Friends  had  less  to  do  with  Civilian 
Public  Service  and  more  to  do  with  men  in 
Civilian  Public  Service.  By  this  I mean  that  it 
seems  a shame  for  men  of  great  ability  and 
lifelong  background  as  Friends  to  spend  their 
energy  in  areas  of  governmental  administration 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  training,  back- 
ground, or  in  spirit,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
C.P.S.  men  need  their  good  counsel  so  desperately. 
These  men,  now  administrators,  might  well  do  a 
more  effective  Friendly  work  as  unattached  in- 
dividuals unhampered  by  the  responsibilities  of 
governmental  administration. 

However  great  are  the  present  responsibili- 
ties of  Friends  in  administrating  C.P.S.,  this  other 
plan  demands  even  greater  personal  responsibility 
to  make  sure  they  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  camps  and  to  make  sure  campers  know  what 
Friends  are  thinking  and  doing.  Certainly  Friends 
would  be  more  free  to  participate  in  this  kind  of 
work  if  administration  were  not  a direct  and 
constant  responsibility,  but,  the  demands  upon 
individual  Friends  would  be  rnuch  greater  and 
would  test  the  spiritual  resources  in  a very  real 
way — a way  in  which  I believe  Friends  to  be  most 
capable. 

To  leave  C.P.S.  administration  and  fail  to  dem- 
onstrate this  new  concern  for  responsibility  would 
be  a fatal  mistake.  To  accept  and  demonstrate 
it  would  certainly  give  new  meaning  and  new  life 
to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

—CHESTER  KEENEY. 
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CPS  FACETS 

The  STATE  PERSONNEL  BOARD  has  set  up 
and  approved  a special  duration  classification 
which  will  enable  Civilian  Public  Service  men  to 
serve  in  state  work  covered  by  civil  service  re- 
quirements. . , . The  C.  I.  O.  Hospital  Union  has 
indicated  that  it  has  no  objections  to  the  use 
of  C.P.S.  men.  . . . The  California  State  Em- 
ployees Association  agree.  . . . Applications  are 
being  made  by  the  CALIFORNIA  YOUTH  AU- 
THORITY, STOCKTON  STATE  HOSPITAL 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Institu- 
tions) the  CALIFORNIA  FISHERIES  LABORA- 
TORY (with  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game)  and  by  STATE  FOR- 
ESTRY. . . . GUINEA  PIG  projects  are  developing 
out  this  way  too.  . . . Coleville  was  recently 
inundated  with  two  carloads  (large)  of  the  sweet- 
er things  in  life,  making  possible  Coleville’s 
FIRST  DANCE.  . . . These  sacrificial  young 
ladies  made  the  long  trip  from  Los  Angeles 
to  spend  three  happy  days  in  the  camp.  . . . 
HARLOWE  MILLS  has  been  visiting  Friends 
Meetings  in  California  to  tell  of  C.P.S.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a camper.  ...  Of  late  the  LOS 
ANGELES  CITY  COUNCIL  spent  a large  part 
of  four  sessions  discussing  conscientious  objec- 
tors. It  was  heartening  to  hear  some  men  stand 
for  freedom  of  conscience  in  spite  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  times.  . . . When  you  have  an  extra 
dollar  think  of  the  C.P.S.  DEPENDENT  without 
a dollar.  Give  to  the  A.F.S.C.  C.P.S.  Dependency 
Fund.  . . . The  Government  has  nsore  or  less  ad- 
mitted the  conscientious  objector  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  democracy;  it  is  surprising  how  difficult 
it  is  for  some  churches  to  find  a place  for  him 
within  the  fellowship  of  Christianity.  . . Dr.  John 
H.  Dingle,  in  charge  of  the  C.P.S.  Atypical  Pneu- 
monia experiment  which  used  C.P.S.  men  as 
guinea  pigs  wrote,  “Your  willingness  to  serve  as 
a volunteer  in  the  attempt  to  transmit  atypical 
pneumonia  in  human  beings  was  a COURAGE- 
OUS act  of  the  very  highest  order.  . . . The 
studies  proved  to  be  decidedly  encouraging.”  . . . 
The  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  the  BAPTISTS  and 
the  EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED 
CHURCHES  are  all  contemplating  administer- 
ing a Civilian  Public  Service  unit.  . . . The  C.P.S. 
QUARTETTE  presented  a stream-lined  version 
of  the  “Barber  of  Seville”  in  Philadelphia,  raising 
$200  for  India  relief.  These  men  of  the  Concord 
State  Hospital  unit  in  New  Hampshire  have  raised 
the  where-with-all  for  others  before.  . . . PAMPH- 
LETS giving  information  about  the  C.O.  are  going 
out  from  the  N.S.B.R.O.  office  to  certain  key 
people  throughout  the  country.  This  list  includes 
selected  Congressmen,  hearing  officers,  U.  S. 
attorneys,  State  Selective  Service,  local  and  ap- 
peal boards,  prison  wardens,  editors  of  religious 
papers  and  project  supervisors  and  technical 
agencies  working  with  the  C.P.S.  men.  . . . C.P.S. 
men  WORK  six  days  a week,  a minimum  of  51 
hours  a week.  In  time  of  crisis,  such  as  fire- 
fighting, there  is  no  limit.  In  hospitals  and  other 
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special  services,  the  hours  are  fixed  by  the  in- 
stitution and  are  often  much  greater  than  the 
51  hours.  There  is  one  holiday  a year — Christmas 
day.  In  camps  the  furlough  arrangements  provide 
for  30  days  a year.  Vacation  time  in  hospitals  and 
on  farms  conforms  to  the  established  practices 
of  the  institution — 15  days  a year  is  usual.  . . , 
Mike  RITZMAN  leaves  San  Dimas  for  the 
“smokejumpers.”  DAVE  WALDEN. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a mimeographed 
sheet  coming  from  San  Dimas  C.P.S.  camp  en- 
titled “Permanent  Peacetime  Conscription — No!” 

“Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the  House 
Military  Affairs  on  the  MAY  BILL  (House  Reso- 
lution 3947)  providing  for  permanent  peacetime 
conscription  of  all  males  between  17  and  21  for  a 
one  year  period.  The  bill  would  go  into  effect 
the  day  the  National  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  becomes  inoperative. 

“We  believe  that  you  will  understand  from 
the  following  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not 
become  law,  and  that  you  will  consider  it  import- 
ant enough  to  acquaint  your  representatives  in 
Congress  with  your  convictions,  and  that  you  will 
call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  friends  and 
groups  to  which  you  belong. 

“We  oppose  universal  peacetime  conscription 
because  we  believe  it  would  undermine  the  na- 
tional well-being.  Our  reasons  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  effects  on  individual  young  men  would 
be  extremely  undesirable. 

2.  It  would  make  lasting  peace  an  impos- 
sibility. . . . 

“The  bill  at  present  makes  no  provision  for 
those  conscientiously  opposed  to  military  train- 
ing and  service.  While  good  conscience  clauses 
are  obviously  better  than  no  recognition,  it  is  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  whole  scheme  is  so  in- 
tolerable that  all  efforts  should  center  on  defeat- 
ing the  bill  as  a whole. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

“1.  Write  personal  letters  to  your  senators 
and  representatives,  especially  to  members  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee:  A.  J.  May,  Chair- 
man; Thomason,  Short,  Costello,  Merritt,  Kilday, 
Brooks,  Sparkman,  Durham,.  Davis,  Sheridan, 
Philbin,  Sikes,  Stewart,  Winstead,  Andrews,  Ar- 
ends,  Clason,  Thomas,  Shafer,  Harness,  Martin, 
Elston,  Fenton,  Johnson,  Luce,  Farrington, 
Dimond,  Pagan. 

2.  Give  reasons  for  opposing  conscription  in 
your  personal  letters  and  urge  the  writing  of  oth- 
er letters  of  opposition. 

3.  Write  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  daily 
press  and  magazines. 

4.  Bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  or- 
ganizations to  which  you  belong:  clubs,  churches, 
labor  groups,  schools,  etc. 

THE  PEACE  IS  LOST  IF  WE  GAIN  UNI- 
VERSAL CONSCRIPTION!  ! ! ” 
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the  Bulletin  and  recently  working  in  the  W.R.A. 
camp  at  Rivers,  Arizona  has  been  approved  for 
work  abroad  under  the  A.F.S.C.  He  will  begin 
training  at  Baltimore  on  May  15th. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Branch  of  the  Service  Committee  Ruth 
Nichols  was  introduced  as  the  new  Peace  Section 
Secretary.  The  Peace  Section’s  two  summer 
projects  are  described  as  laboratories  in  post- 
war living;  they  are  the  Whittier  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Relations  and  the  International  Stu- 
dent Service  Seminar.  The  Whittier  Institute  is 
in  its  tenth  year  and  promises  this  summer  during 
its  ten  days  from  June  28  to  July  8 a most 
challenging  program.  Faculty  already  secured  in- 
clude Leslie  Shaffer,  Lowell  Ragatz,  Maynard 
Krueger,  Harrop  Freeman,  Hubert  Herring,  Bert- 
ram Wolfe,  Fritz  Kunkel,  Chen  Shou  Yi,  M.  M. 
Chatter jee.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  credits 
are  again  available  and  college  meals  and  rooms 
are  available  although  the  staff  is  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  early  reservations.  The  Inter- 
national Student  Seminar  will  be  initiated  this 
year  in  this  region  building  its  seven  week  pro- 
gram (June  24  to  August  12)  around  the  theme 
“The  Part  of  the  Orient  in  World  Cooperation”. 
Twenty-five  foreign  born  and  fifteen  American- 
born  students  will  be  accepted  and  there  are 
some  scholarships  available. 

The  Children’s  Camp  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Refugee  Committee  will  be  directed  as  a 
Youth  Camp  by  Charles  Cooper  this  summer. 
Campers  will  be  accepted  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  from  varying  racial,  religious  and 
national  backgrounds. 

In  C.P.S.  Oscar  Marshburn  has  been  asked  by 
the  Philadelphia  office  to  prepare  for  work  in 
the  foreign  service  field  and  he  will  end  his  ac- 
tive directorship  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
or  with  the  arrival  of  the  new  directors.  These 
new  directors  will  be  Bernard  and  Grace  Waring. 
David  Walden  has  been  extremely  active  and 
successful  in  arranging  with  the  State  Personnel 
Board  for  C.P.S.  men  to  be  eligible  for  work  in 
several  state  agencies.  Several  visitors  from  the 
Eastern  office  to  the  camps  have  included  Bernard 
and  Grace  Waring,  Elmore  Jackson,  Howard  Elk- 
inton,  Dr.  LeRoy  Dakin,  and  Ken  Morgan.  The 
C.P.S.  Section  named  and  directed  a reorganiza- 
tion committee  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
organization  of  the  Section’s  work  for  the  next 
year. 

The  Social  Industrial  Section  has  moved  ahead 
in  plans  for  a summer  social-interne  program  for 
Los  Angeles  and  an  interracial,  inter-cultural 
Friends’  center  there.  Inter-Community  Service 
Projects  for  the  summer  include  a program  of 
visitation  around  the  Tracy  project  and  the  Rural 
Life  Conference  at  'Three  Rivers,  June  30  to 
July  2. 

Eleanor  Stabler  Clarke,  Associate  Secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  A.F.S.C.  and  head  of  the 
clothing  work  has  visited  Pasadena.  'The  Clothing 
Workroom  reports  the  need  of  a pair  of  platform 
scales,  burlap  in  quantity  and  men’s  felt  hats 
for  C.P.S.  men  during  fire  fighting  season. 

William  H.  Taylor,  who  has  been  treasurer  for 


PRISON  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Peter  Gulbrandsen  of  Berkeley  has  been 
named  to  represent  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Friends  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Prison 
Service  Committee  with  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia. James  P.  Mullin  is  secretary  of  this  new 
committee  which  includes  representatives  from 
several  organized  groups  of  Friends. 

James  Mullin  describes  the  program  of  this 
committee  in  the  following  excerpt  from  his  letter 
to  Peter  Gulbrandsen: 

‘"rhe  National  Service  Board  for  Religious 
Objectors,  through  Winslow  Osborne,  and  the 
National  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  through 
Frank  Olmstead,  both  of  whom  are  in  Washing- 
ton, are  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  legal  and 
administrative  problems.  We  think  that  within 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons will  give  us  permission  to  do  the  visiting.  If 
you  know  the  names  of  men  now  in  prison  or  who 
have  been  released  or  paroled,  we  should  like  to 
have  them,  as  well  as  names  of  their  families, 
their  home  address,  their  educational  background 
and  occupations.  If  you  can  find  copies  of  state- 
ments that  they  made  upon  their  violation  of  the 
law,  we  should  also  like  to  have  them.  We  feel 
they  should  be  collected  now.  They  will  become 
more  significant  as  the  years  pass.” 

Peter  Gulbrandsen  will  appreciate  all  Friends’ 
help  in  gathering  this  material.  His  address  is 
1425  Milvia  Street,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 


O,  C.O.  wives  don’t  get  allotments: 

O,  their  windows  don’t  boast  any  stars. 

They  do  not  have  outlets  for  service 
In  the  Wacs  or  the  Waves  or  the  Spars. 

(Chorus) 

How  do  they  get  like  they  do  get 
With  all  of  their  husbands  in  jail? 

They’re  out  of  their  senses  with  all  their  expenses, . 
But  their  love  and  their  faith  never  fail! 

O,  the  C.O.  wife’s  portion  of  glory 
It  is  thin  and  it’s  pale  and  it’s  small. 

She  doesn’t  buy  bonds  or  defense  stamps, 

O,  she  mostly  buys  nothing  at  all! 

(Chorus) 

Written  by  two  members  of  a newly  formed 
F.O.R.  group  of  wives  of  C.O.’s  in  prison  and 
enclosed  in  their  first  news-letter. 


